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“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norins 
 Agricolas.” Vine. 
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introduction of the custom of smoking ii in En 
gland has been ascribed to Sir Waiter Raleigh. 

Weare told that some tribes of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this continent used tobacco, as a 
burnt offering, the smoke of which they suppos 
ed to be acceptable tothe Gods. Thus we find 
that different nations address themselves to dif 
ferent senses as the medium for obtaining divine 
conciliation. While the pious Christian seeks 
propitiation by vocal or instrumental music, or a 
many to think of substituting that plant for other concert of both, the poor untutored savage im- 


objects of culture, especially small grain. This}Plores favour and happiness through the incense 
di ition may be the more safely indulged in of aromatic guras, and the odour of sweet scent. 


AGRICULTURE. 
On the Cultivation of Tobacco, 


With some observations on its natura! history, 
its. medicinal qualities, its introduction into 
Europe, &c. 

The high price which tobacco has uniformly 
maintained since the late war, when compared 
with that of other staple products, has induced 





those districts of southern country where plaster ed tobacco. : 
of Paris is found to have its full effect, because in “ — from all creatures hides the book of 
‘ ae 


“Wich situations it may be, perhaps, advantage- 
ously made to constitute one link in the chain of 
rotation; for as it necessarily occasions the 

~ ground to be well worked and shaded, and kep' 
free from weeds through the summer, nothing 
prepares land more handsomely for a succeeding 
crop of small grain, than tobacco: we would not 
presume to read a lecture on the cultivation of 
this extraordinary plant, to those who have been 
in the habit of cultivating it; but we have reason 
to believe that in some districts of country where 
this paper circulates, a desire exists to employ a) 
portion of their labour ahd capital on this ob 
ject; by those to whom the tedious process of 
cultivating and curing it, has either never been 
_ known, or from long desuetude, is nearly forge:- 
ten ; under this impression we had intended some 
“weeks past, to have sketched some observatio s 
en the subject founded on actual knowledge— 
acquired in a tobacco planting country; but un- 
ollable impediments have hitherto prevent 


All but the page prescrib’d their present state ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits 
know : 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 
Pieas’d to the last, he crops the flowry food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
Oh! blindness to the future ! kindly giv’n, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by heav’n; 
Who sees with equal eye as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 
And now a bubble burst and now a world.” 
It is remarkable, says a learned author, that 
in the days of its first general introduction into 
Europe Po man spoke about it with coolness or 
indifference, but every one warmly espoused it 
censure or its praise. “Camden in his life of 
queen Elizabeth, says, that men used tobacco 
dus. every where, some for wantonness and some fo: 
“An the whole vegetable kingdom, perhaps, nojhealti: sake, and that with insatiable desire and 
it-can be found, the propagation and effects|greediness, they sucked the stinking’ smoke there- 
hich have attracted as much notice, and pro jof through an earthen pipe, which they presently 
sed so much excitement as this disgusting—jblew out again at their nostrils : so that English- 
. Some would say, fascinating weed. It has beenj/men’s bodies were so delighted with this piant, 
| alike the theme of poctical eulogy and the ob-that they seemed as it were degenerated into 
~- ject of secular and political proscription. Popes|barbarians.” 
have let loose their roaring bulls, and kings have} Dr. Venner in a work entitled via recta ad vi- 
issued their decrees against it, and well would itjtam longam, published at London in 1638, gives 
be if church and state would form alliance only|4 brief summary of the injuries done by tobacco. 
ON such-occasions. . |“ It drieth the brain, dimmeth the sight, vitiateth 
_ Like some other narcotic poisons, however,the smell, hurteth the stomach, destroyeth thé 

























tobacco .has made its way against the denuncia-|concoction, disturbeth the humours and spirits. 
woe ot all its enemies, and becomes more dear|corrupteth the breath, induceth a trembling of 
hd indispensible to those who use it, in the rativjthe limbs, exsicateth the wind pipe, lungs and 
of its injury to their constitutions. liver, annoyeth the milt, scorcheth the heart, and 
Tobacco is a native of this country, and was|causeth the blood to be adusted. In a word, it 


first imported into Europe about the middle of thejoverthroweth the spirits, perverteth the under-| 


sixteenth century by Hernandez de Toledo, who|standing, and confoundeth the senses, with sud- 
sent it into Spain and Portugal. The Ambassa-jden astonishment and stupiditic of the whole 
dor of Francis I], at the court of Lisbon, carried|body.” 

it into France in 1560, when it was presented to} A poetical phillippic, called ‘ Tobacco battered,’ 
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of all invectives against tobacco was the * Coun- 
terblast’ of king JamesI. That weak monarch gave 
vent to his prejudices against this herb in a publi- 
cation in which he professes to disprove all the al- 
leged grounds for the toleration of tobacco, and 
warns his subjects in a most earnest manner, not to 
“sin against God, and harm their own persons and 
goods and render themselves scorned and con- 
temned by strangers who should come among 
them ; by persevering in a custom loathsome to 
the eye, hateful to the nose, and baneful to the 
brain.” 

As to the effect of tobacco when applied in 
either of the three modes in which it is generally 
used, viz. smoking, snuffing, and chewing—the 
following excellent observations are extracted 
from Dr. Cullen. 

“ Smoking, snuff taking, &%c.—Tobacco is a 
well known drug, of a narcotic quality, which it 
discovers in all persons, even in small quantity 
when first applied tothem. I have known a small 
quantity of it snuffed up the nose, produce giddi- 
ness, stupour and vomiting; and when applied 
in different ways, in larger quantity, there are 
many instances of its more violent effects, even 
of its proving a morta! poison. In all these in- 
stances it operates in the manner of other narco- 
tics : but along with its narcotic qualities it pos- 
sesses also a strongly stimulent power, perhaps 
with respect to the whole system, but especially 
tothe stomach and intestines; so as readil}, even 
in no great doses to prove emetic and purgative. 

“ By this combination of qualities all the ef- 
fects of tobacco may be explained, but I shall be- 
gin with considering its effects as they appear in 
the use of it as an article of living. 


* As such it has been employed by snuffing, 
smoking and chewing ; practices, which as hav- 
ing been for two hundred years past common to 
all Europe, need not be described here. Like 
other narcotics, the use of it may be introduced 
by degrees ;. so that its peculiar effects even from 
large quantities empl@yed, may not or may hard- 
ly at all appear ; but this does not contradict the 
account I have given of its quality with respect 
to persons unaccustomed to it, and even of its 
tendency to show its power if those much accus- 
tomed to it; foreven in these the power of habit 
has its limits; so that in persons going but a lit- 
tle beyond the dose to which they have been ac- 
icustomed, very violent effects are sometimes pro- 
duced. 

“ On this subject it isto be remarked, that the 
power of habit is often uncqual: so that in per- 
sons accustomed to the use of tobacco, a lesser 
quantity than what they had been accustomed, 
will often have stronger effects’ than had before 
commonly appeared. I knew a lady who had 
been for more than twenty years accustomed to 





Catharine de Medicis, as a plant of extraordinary|was published in the reign of king James, by Jo- 
virtues the new world. The ambassador’sishua Sylvester, in which he compares tobacco to 
name was Nicot, hence the botanical appellati 





taking snuff, and that at every time of day; but 
she came at length to observe, that snuffing a 


gunpowder and pipes to guns; making the mis-|good deal before dinner tock away her appetite, 


Nicotiana applied to this genus of plants. Theichief of the two equal, But the most celebrated'and she came at length to find that a single pinch 
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taken before dinner took away almost entirely her 


appetite for that meal, When however, she ab- 
stained entirely from snuff before dinner, her ap- 
petite continued as usual; and after dinner for 
the rest of the day, she took snuff pretty freely 
without any inconvenience. 

“ This is an instance of the inequality of the 
power of habit in exerting its effects, but in what 
cases this may take place we cannot determine, 
and must now go on in marking its usual and 
ordinary powers. When snuff, that is, tobacco in 
powder, is first applied to the nose, it proves a 
stimulus, and excites sneezing, but by repetition, 
that effect entirely ceases. 

“ When snuff is first employed, if it be not 
both in small quantity, and be not thrown out 
immediately by sneezing, it occasions some gid- 
diness and confusion of head, but by repetition, 
these effects cease to be produced, and no par- 
ticular effect of it appears in the accustomed, 
when not taken beyond the usual quantity. But 
even in the accustomed, when it is taken beyond 
the usual quantity, it produces somewhat of the 
same giddiness and confusion of head, that it did 
when first employed ; and in several cases these 
effects in the accustomed, depending on a larg- 
er dose, are not only more considerable, as they 
act on the sensorium, but as they appear also in 
other parts of the system, particularly in the sto- 
mach, occasioning a loss of appetite and other 
symptoms of a weakened tone in the organ. 

“ With respect. to this it is to be observed, 
that, persons who take a great deal of snuff, 
though they seem, from the power of habit, to 
escape it narcotic effects, yet as they are often 
liable to go to excess in the quantity taken, so) 
they are still in danger from these effects opera- 
ting in an insensible manner ; and I have observ- 
ed several instances of their being affected in the 
Same manner as persons are from the long con- 
tinued use of other narcotics, such as wine and 
opium ; that is, by a loss of memory, by a fatuity 
and other symptoms of the weakened or senile 
state of the nervous system, induced before the 
usual period. 

“ Among other effects of excess in snuffing, I 
have found all the symptoms of dispepsia produ- 
ced by it, and particularly pains of the stomach 
occurring every day. The dependence of these 
upon the use of snuff became very evident from 
hence, that upon an accidental interruption of 
snuffing forsome days these pains did not occur, 
but upon a return to 
curred ; and this alteration of pains of the sto- 


produces the dyspeptic symptoms mentioned.— 
These are the considerations that relate to 
snuffing, and some of them will readily apply to 
the other modes of using this drug. 

“ Smoking, when first practised, shows very 
strongly the narcotic, vomiting, and even purg- 
ing powers of tobacco, and it is very often useful 
as an anodyne; but by repetition these effects 
disappear, or only show themselves when the 
quantity smoked is beyond what habit had before 
admitted of ; and even in persons much accus- 
tomed to it, it may be carried so far as to prove 
a mortal poison.—From much smoking all the 
same effects may arise which we said might arise 
from excess in snuffing. 

“With respect to the evacuation of mucus 
which is produced by snuffing, there are analo- 
gous effects produced by smoking, which com- 
monly stimulates the mucous follicles of the 
mouth and fauces, and particularly the excre- 
tories of the salivary glands. By the evacuation 
from both sources, with the concurrence of the 
narcotic power, the toothach is often greatly re- 
lieved by it ; but we have not found the smoking 


nausea excited by the taste, makes vomiting 
more readily occasioned by this than other modes 
of applying it. They are the strong, and even dis- 
agreeable impressions repeated, that give the 
most durable and tenacious habits, and therfore 
the.chewing of tobacco is apt to become one of 
these; and it is therefore in this way that it is 
ready to be carried to the greatest excess, and to 
show all the effects of the frequent and large 
use of narcotics. As it commonly produces a 
considerable evacuation from the mouth and 
fauces, so it is the most powerful in relieving 
the rheumatic affection of toothach. This prac- 
tice is also the occasion of the greatest waste 
of seliva ; and the effects of this in weakening 
digestion, and perhaps from thence especially, 
its noted éffect of producing emaciation may 
appear !” 

‘The previous observations and extracts having 
been introduced, more for the amusement of the 
reader than for practical use we proceed now 
to describe, minutely the process of cultivation 
and preparation for market—this description 
having reference to the practice and opinions of 





relieve headachs and ophthalmias so much as 
snuffing often does. Sometimes smoking dries 
the mouth and fauces, and occasions a demand 
for drink ; but, as commonly the stimulus it ap- 
plies to the mucous follicles and salivary gland 
draws forth their liqaids, it occasions on the 
other hand a frequent spitting. 
‘So far as this is of the proper saliva, it oc- 
casions a waste of that liquid so necessary in the 
business of digestion; and both by this waste 
and by the narcotic power at the same time ap- 
plied, the tone of the stomach is often weaken- 
ed, and every kind of ¢vspeptick symptoms is 
produced. Though in smoking a great part of 
the smoke is again blown out of the mouth, still 
a part of it must necessarily pass into the lungs, 
and its narcotic power applied there often re- 
lieve spasmodic asthma; and by its stimulant 
power it there also sometimes promotes expec- 
toration, and proves useful in the catarrhal or 
pituitous difficulty of breathing. 

“ Smoking has been frequently mentioned a 
a means of guarding men against contagion. In 
the case of the plague, the testimony of Diemer- 
broeck is very strong; but Rivinus and others) 
give usmany facts which contradict this: and Che- 
not givesa remarkable instance of itsinutility. We 
cannot indeed suppose that tobacco contains an an- 





ntiseptic power ; and therefore we cannot allow 


ig, the pains also font of any contagion or that in general it has any 


~ snuff was entirely laid aside, and the pains didjvery probable that this and other narcotics, by 


mach and of snuffing having occurred again, dire it has any special use in this case : but it is 


not occur for many months after, nor, so far as I 
know for the rest of life. 

“ A special effect of snuffiing is its exciting a 
considerable discharge of Mucus from the nose; 


iminishing sensibility, may render men less li- 
able to contagion, and by rendering the mind 
less active and anxious, it may also render nien) 
less liable to fear, which has so often the power 


and there have been several instances of headachsjof exciting the activity of the contagion. The anti- 


toothachs, and ophthalmias relieved by thi 
means: and this is to be particularly remarked, 
that when this discharge of mucus is considera- 
bie, the we or suppressing of it, by abstain- 
ing from snuff, is ready to occasion the very 
disorders of headach, toothach, and ophthalmia, 
which it had formerly relieved. 

“ Anot her effect of snuffing to be taken noticeo 
is, that as a part of the snuff is often carried back 


loimic powers of tobacco are therefore on the 
me footing with those of wine, brandy and 
pium. 
“The third mode of using tobacco is that of 


the best planters may be safely relied upon. 
A very strong prejudice has been established 
against this plant, under the impression that its 
cultivation is necessarily attended with the ex- 
haustation of the land. This prejudice, there is 
no doubt, was well founded, prior to the intro- 
duction of those two powerful agents for recruit- 
ing and renovating exhausted lands, Clover and 
Plaster of Paris. Until then, there was no con- 
siderable resource of manure, except the cow- 
pen and the dung-hill—which were in their nature 
very limited and the more so because it not be- 
ing possible where there were no natural mead- 
ows to provide clover hay or a large quantity of 
winter food, it was of course, not practicable to 
sustain a large live stock. The tobacco planter 
was under the necessity of robbing all the rest 
of his farm, to keep up the fertility of his tobac- 
co lots which called for every cartload of ma- 
nure that could be collected, to counteract the 
xhaustion caused by an unceasing cultivation 
of these lots from year to year. We are inclined, 
however, to believe, that the use of clover and 
plaster, where the latter is found to act well, 
strikes at the foundation of this prejudice which 
existed against tobacco, previous to the acquisi- 
tion of these two recruiting agents—by the aid 
of which, the exhaustion produced by cultivation, 
once in four years, is more than counteracted ; 
wherever plaster of paris, will take effect upon 
clover, the whole farm may by the use of them 
alone, be kept in a state of continually increas- 
ing fertility, and it has been found in Prince 
Georges and Anne Arundel counties, that land 
worn out by the old murderous three shift system 
of corn, wheat, pasture—corn, wheat, pasture ; 
will in these districts, after one or two crops of 
clover, produce excellent tobacco without any 
other manure—at all events they will produce 
fine wheat and corn, leaving the farm pen ma- 
nure for tobacco land ; so that the cultivation of 








hewing it, when it shows its narcotic qualities 


he nausceous taste of it commonly prevents its be- 
ing carried far in the first practice. When the prac- 
tice, however, is continued, it is very difficult t 


tobacco is no longer confined to particular spots. 
—The question is no longer, where can I find 
land rich enough to make tobacco? It is, where 
shall I find force sufficient fo cure all Ican make? 
Preparation of Seed. The seed should be in- 





into the fauces, so a part of this is often carriedjavoid some part of it dissolved in the saliva from|timately mixed with ashes, which should be pre- 
down into the stomach, and then more certainlylgoing down into the stomach, so this, with the'viously sifted or oterwise well cleared of coal 
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& the fly. 
~~ Of late years much difficulty in providing ajmother Britain for cords to tie the tobacco onlwhich should be reserved exclusively to push 


“It is thought the best practice to commence the 
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and other Titter—Hickory ashes would no doubt 





be best, and the proportion of seed and ashes tc}: 


the size of the bed ; should be, say twotea cup 

of seed to one half bushel of ashes for a bed of 

thirty yards square. If the bed be made ina moist 

situation, or on fresh land, a smaller quantity of 

seed will answer—as a greater number will ve- 
tate. 

Beds.—Beds are usually made, in new land, 
on warm exposres ; most likely to ensure an 
early and rapid growth of the plant—but the 
same spots bave been found to answer many 
years in succession, by manuring them from time 
to time; for this purpose the most. approved} 
manure, and that which is perhaps most con- 
veniently applied, is obtained by penning sheep 
on the spot intended for use; where beds are 
thus continued, there is no doubt it would be ad- 
yantageous to cover them thickly as soon as the 
planting season has passed by; being thus com. 
pletely shaded nothing would take root and the 
beds would be less infested with weeds in the 
spring. The space intended to be sowed should 
be well covered with brush, and then burned, 
and the ground should be then instantly dug up, 
well pulverised with the rake, and immediately 
sowed and the surface then made compact by 

ing trodden over to keep out drying winds. 

Time of sowing and management of the bed. 


first of March—sowing one bed then, one the 
middie and one the last of that month, or the 
first week in Aprile-a greater or less number 
according to the quantity of ground proposed 
to be cultivated; it is always desirable to have 
one bed sowed as late as is here mentioned.— 
The weeding of the tobacco bed is done by hand, 
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uire to be ploughed up as early as possible, stirring of the land, the better; and it should 
nd the ploughing should be repeated until the/jalways be remembered, the freer the hill from 
ground is well pulverised, when the custom is tojclods, the more thriving will be the growth of 
nave it * laid off” in hills at the distance of three/the plant. The plant should be inserted in the 
feet—the stronger the land the more distant, of|hill with the root as nearly perpendicular as pos- 
course, should be the hills. sible; and those seasons are considered most. 
We cannot but believe that in this stage ofjfavourable, when the fall of rain has been just 
the planter’s labours, there is room for materiallenough to moisten the ground, so that the plant 
change and great improvement. Instead of hav-jcan be well fastened in the bill. 
ing the whole field, scraped up into small A#-| The first operation, after the plant begins to 
locks, exposed on all sides to the drying powersjoverspread the hill, is with the plought—the hoe 
of sun and wind—why not obtain by deep plough-ithen immediately follows, to disencumber the 
ing and thorough harrowing and rolling; thejplant of too much earth, which may be thrown 
depth and fineness of soil and smoothness ofjabout it by the plough.—The land should be oc- 
surface, which is now obtained by the tediousicasionally ploughed each way, harrowed; and a 
operation of making each individual hill, by halfismall hill raised. about the plant with the hoe! 
a dozen strokes of the hoe? To this sugges-/The ofiener the ground is stirred, the better, but 
tion, sometimes made in conversation, we mustione general remark, universal in its application, 
confess we have never heard any but vague andimay here be made. gry That nothing is so perni- 
unsatisfactory objections. cious as filoughing lands when too wet; it 
It has been said that the surface being flat,« clods” and “ bakes” and never recovers until 
the plant would be in danger of being “drowned” |corrected by the pulverising effect of the suc- 
but that objection presupposes the old prac-iceeding winter’s frost. When the plant begins 
tice of shallow ploughing—and is, in that caselto “hytton,” that is, when the flower begins to 
applicabie to every other species of crop. If theidevelope and show itself, it should then be top- 
plough has run its proper depth, there will beiped, an operation which is usually performed 
no danger of drowning the plant; the earth willitwice on the same plant, and the rule of obser- 
absorb infinitely more rain, and be less liable tolyed is finally, to leave on the stalk 15 or 20 leaves, 
the effects of drought in the ratio of the depth,according to the strength of the ground—the 











to which the plough has penetrated in this way ; 
under a smooth surface, the plant will be pro- 


and one which far more frequently overtakes and 
destroys it—/fre, or drought, If the land natu- 
rally dies so that water would be apt to settle 
about the plants, that will be guarded against by 
a method well known to all neat farmers ; water 





and is usually commenced when the plant is 
about the size of a little finger nail, so as to be 
easily. discernable from any other species of 
vegetation. It will be found necessary to pick 
over the bed, and clear it of grass and weeds, 
twice before the plant will be large enough to 
cover and shade the ground and take care of 


_ itself ; and experience proves that it is highly 


ee. to cover the bed thiniy, immedi- 
ately after it is sown, with leafless brush. It 
eaks of the bleak drying winds and frost, and 
known to protect the plant from the rava 


stock of plants, has been occasivned by se- 
vere droughts—could not this be obviated, where 
good situations offer for making beds near a 
stream of water? and would it not repay the 
labour and trouble, to have a large tub standing 
near the stream in which there should be placed 
one ortwo bushels of fresh manure from the cow 
yard, then filled with water. The beds be 
ing onally sprinkled over with water, thus 
i would ensure to the plant an early 
and vigorous growth. The whole additional la 
bour which would ensue by adopting this practice, 
might be performed by one good hend—and 
when it is considered that on an early supply 
of good plants as much depends, as on the kcy- 
stone of an arch, it must be admitted that in 
case of drought—one labourer could) not be 
more profitably employed. 

Preparation of the ground for filanting. Ut 
land proposed to be cultivated in tobaczo be i 
stubble or tough sward of any kind, it will re- 





furrows, trained with judgment in such diree- 
tion as to take off the superfluous water. 
Another question asked is, how are you to 
know where to stick in your plant? By a method 
far more accurate and true than hills; makea sled 
to be drawn by one horse, as in the shafts of a 
sleigh, with a piece across the ends, behind the 
horses heels; having through it three or more 
pegsto scribe the marks at the proper distance 
each way, then drop the plant in the check. 


tected from a much more dangerous element,| 





stronger the land, of course the greater number 
of leaves may be left. 

Under the colonial government in Virginia, 
the number of plants cultivated, in relation to 
the number of hands, as well as the number of 
leaves to be left on each stalk, was regulated by 
law; from an historical and practical essay on 
the culture and commerce of tobacco, by Wil- 
liam Tatham, published in London in 1800, we 
extract what he there says about “ topping the 
plant” for the special amusement of our Virginia 
friends. 

“ This operation is simply that of pinching off 
with the thumb nail.’’} ; 

In the progress of its growth, tobacco requires 
to be twice “ suckured,” that is, to have the 
young shoots removed, which push owt just 
above, and immediately at the junction ofsthe 

















In old times it was the custom to plant cab-ljeaf and the stalk. 


bages in hills, but does any one think of doing it] 1 these shoots were not carefull 
: ‘ y removed. 
now, any more than of “sending home” tokhey would absorb that portion of nutriment 


the stick, as we are told in. Captain Smith’sforward and increase the size and thickness of 
History of Virginia, was formerly the practice|the leaf. Pruning being in this respect, similar 


in that province ‘* The largest cabbages are tojand ind i : 
be made by sfading up the ground, the deeper een ERENT sneer? 


the better, no doubt—even were it three or four Cutting. 


feet, and planting on an even surface. So ground] The ripening of the plant is indicated b 
deeply ploughed, well harrowed, and then rolled|jeaf won a of On a sR thicker and bow 
and marked off is in the best state, as we incline to gummy ; when first cut the leaves are very brit- 
think, for a sure crop of tobacco, the root ofltle, pains should therefore be taken to handle it 
which we have known to penetrate into the vaué, gently and to lay it straight, that it may be as 
of a grave; that is a deep grave dug in the good oldjfittle as possible broken or bruised. Soon after 
fashioned country stile, which leaves the tenant no ing cut, the leaves fall and become pliant, so 
hance of —- himself, or of being takenithat it may then be handled without bruising, or 
out by young “ Virginia Doctors,” who it reaking, and it ought to be then put in heaps, 
's well known, whether right or wrong, are madelthe tail of the plant from the sun, and removed 
the scape oom in the city of Brotherly love;to the tobacco house as soon as practicable to 
for all sorts of devilment. keep it from being sunburnt. The better to 


The sooner the planting succeeds the 
+ The one horse shovel plough is found highly useful in working 
* Ina French treatise on the cultivation of tobacco i 6 of the ini 
t Lageng fit ng Vigginians let the thump nail grow long, and hard, 


in 1791, we find ap i for gouging 
Wed onthe wick, people’s eyes as some have i: to ineiouate.” = 
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avoid this evil, 1 is always preterabie (o cut al-| 
ter midday if practicable. 
Hanging. 

There are two modes of hanging tobacco, to 
be cured. One is to split down the stalk througi 
the middle near to the bottom ; this is done with 
a “splitting knife,” made for the most part out of 
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Tobacco Houses. 

The most common size of a tobacco house 
formerly was 40 feet long by 24 feet wide— 
and 12 feet pitch—latterly, they are mad 
larger, but it is thought to cure better in 
smaller houses—one of the dimension here 
specified will cure in the common way, with- 





See : <= 

Ihave made a great deal of stone fence, 
but have never, until within the past year 
made any that did not fall down in the win- 
ter and spring, by reason of bad construction, 
land the distention and subsiding of the earth 
by frost. If I don’t succeed in describing 
my new fence so that you can understand me, 


two or.three inches of an old scythe blade let into 
one end of a long handle. This operation im- 
mediately preceds the cutting, and in this case 
the plant is straddled across the tobacco stick. 
The other mode, and the neatest and best one, 
is, to drive pegs, about four inches long, into and 
near the bottom part of the stalk, the peg incli- 
ning down towards the tail of the plant so as rea- 
dily to hook on the stick, which generally — 
seven or cight plants according to their size. 
When the plant is considerably cured, for 
which a few weeks will suffice, the house may 
then be rehung, when that which at first filled 
the house, will not occupy more than one half 
its original space—the sticks ,being then placed 
nearer to each other and hung with one third 
more: piants. The balance of the house will re- 
main to be again filled with tobacco from the 


out firing, or scaffolding, about five hogs- 


(and I fear I shall fail on account of my awk- 
heads and the common weight of a hogshead 


ward pen at a diagram) you must come and 
is‘in Maryland, from 800 to 1100 poundsjsee it, and I nced scarcely add, that I shall 
weight. be very happy if you willdoso. My fence 

Having spun out this crude sketch to ajwas built by a Scotchman who came over 
greater length than we: anticipated, we mustjabout two years since, and is now living on 
defer to another number some remarks on|my land, and building stone fences. He 
prizing, and the manufacturing of chewing)brings with him all the late improvements in 
tobacco, together with some reflections on|Scotland on this fence. The foundation is 
selling ‘the article, designed to guard the|dug 2 1-2 feet wide and 6 inches deep—fill- 
grower against double dealers. ed to the surface with small stone. 


= He then places stones on the edge of the 
ON STONE FENCES, foundation that will reach beyond it, about 6 


or 7 inches, resting on the ground, and cover- 
ing the foundation with small stone 7 or 8 
inches. He then starts the wall upon the 
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la. » Ridgeway, Feb. 25, 1820. . i 
ficl4.g Stripping. Dear Sir,—I send you for publication oe horizontal line ca. : 

This is the next thing to be done, and may subjoined letter, which I received a few days Z 
be commenced as soon as moist weather of- oe ay CROP of the mt and valuable 4 
fers an opportunity. After ‘the stem of the|iMformation it contains upon the proper con- 
leaf is thoroughly cured an experienced hand|Struction of stone fences, I must acknowl- A+++++++B 


edge to you, Mr."Editor, that I feel a parti- 
cular and personal gratification in the com- 
munication ; for you must know, that I have 
encountered a good deal. of ridicule,. from 
having advanced the bold assertion, that un- 
der the most favourable circumstances, a stone 
fence is the cheapest. “ Supported as I pow 
am, by such respectable testimony as that of 
Judge Holmes, I shall not fear to encounter 
the opposition. Witha feeling of gratitude, 
for your Useful exertions in the cause of Ag- 
riculture, I remain your obedient servant, 


P. MINOR. 


Hearts it well, as he calls:it, in its assent, but 
at the height of 18 inches he puts on a binder 
that reaches from side to sidgof the wall as 
atcc. These binders are one yard apart the 
whole length of the wall. He builds, 18 
inches higher, and runs through another 
binder, not immediately above those laid at 
the first 18 inches, but.in the centre between 
them, so 2° to form atriangle. He caps with 
stones that reach across the wall, which is 
only a foot at top: two stones, one over the 
other, compose the cap. I asked the work- 
man of what advantage was the jutting over 
of the bottom? He answered, (as is cus- 
tomary among many of his countrymen) by 
asking anv ther question.. Don’t a man stand 
more firm by extending his legs, thus A, than 
when his feet are close together. ” 

I have detected a great error in the infor- 
mation communicated to you by Mr. Moore. 
He says, dig no foundation, and let no’stones 
go through until the last course. I have 
built some fence without a foundation, and 
am obliged every spring to rebuild most of 
it; and you see in my improved fenge, I have 
three binders in every longitudinal yard, be- 
sides the two top stones, and so disposed as 


first takes the stalks, and selects and takes off] 
those leaves which will not pass for crop, or 
tobacco, andthen throws it to others who 
tie up the balance separately. The whole is 
tied up in bundles about as thick as the up- 
per jomt ofa man’sthumb. A good labour- 
er will strip of ordinary tobacco 150 pounds 
q day. 
Bulking. 
Immediately after stripping, tobacco is 
laid.down in bulks the width of two bun- 
@les, the tails of each bundle overreaching 
he oer a few inches, and the heads of the 
bundle, of course, forming the outside of the 
bull?” This task is consigned usually, to the 
overseer, or leading workman, who, as he 
places the bundles with his hands, follows 
on compressing them with his knees, from 
one end of the bulk to the other. It is curi- 
ous to see how a good hand will thus rear his 
bulk, breast high, with perfect perpendicular 
cision, as if struck with a plumb line. 
hese bulks are left to stand through the win- 
ter, but must be closely watched in the spring, 
or, when they begin to heat, which they ge- 
nerally do in April, or when the sap rises, 
the tobacco must then be shook out, and hung 
upon sticks to cool and dry. Being thus 
dried, the first damp weather, as soon as jit 
begins to give, as the planter phrases it, s 
that it may be handled without breaking, i 
is the custom to rebulk it, the width of fou 
bundles—from these last bulks it is finall 
carried to the prize. 


§ If hung too close it will “ house barn” 
the leaves crop off from the stalk, 


Winchester, Feb. 9th, 1820. 


Dear Sir,—Reading this morning your 
letter to the President of the Agricultural 
Society of Albemarle, on the subject of stone 
fences, and being engaged myself in improv- 
ing my farm, as you are, by making them ; 
I have supposed that a communication of my 
experience might be useful to you, and 
through you to the public.—To the advant- 
ages which you have enumerated, may be 
added, lessening the blacksmith’s account, 
and when your fences are complete, throwing 
more land into cultivation, by clearing that 
which you do not want for rails or fuel.—jto bind from top to bottom. Suppose you 
My farm contains 900 acres of rich lime-|start the wall 2 1-2 feet thick, and batter it 
stone land——600 acres are cleared and 300 injup to a foot at top, would a stone of one foot 
wood. When I shall have surrounded itjat the top, bind the two feet work near the 
with a stone fence, I can without a viola-jbottom ? 
tion of the proper portion of arable and wood-| You are correct in stating that a stone fence 
land, clear 100 acres more. The product oflis the cheapest. Let us compare it with the 
this 100 acres, besides the value of the|jcheapest and most worthless, the common 
wood, I place to the credit of the stone|worm fence, rails will sell here for 6 dollars 
fences, lper hundted—to make one rod of this fence 
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ou must have 25 rails, worth 1 25 cents.jcultivating with Indian corp, is cousidere ja change; the gras has bike rto iouau @ 


. Exclude the labour of putting it up, and va- 


rious other items, but keep in view the idea 
of permanency. My iniproved stone fence 
costs me 1 dollar per rod, and the workman 
finds himself. When I don’t employ my ow 
carts, I hire the hauling of the stone at 6 
cents per rod: then it costs me 1 66 cents 
per rod. It will last for ever, and the work- 
man says it is considered a bad fence in Scot- 
land, if there should be a gap found in it 
within forty years after it is built. But in 
forty years, besides up-setting, the worm 
fence will require three if not four renewals ; 
and it is fair to add this additional expense of 
3 or 4 dollars per rod to the original cost of 
the worm fence, when we are comparing it 
with a permanent one, 

I congratulate you, dear sir, on the pros- 
pect before us of great improvement in the 
science of agriculture, and the implements of 
husbandry. The Agricultural Societies will 
be the means of collecting much valuable in- 
formation, and that excellent paper, the Ame- 


rican Farmer, printed at Baltimore, by Mr. 
Skinner, will be a prompt agent in diffusing 
"it. If you are of opinion that this letter 


would be of any service to the public, you 
may send it to Mr. Skinner. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t. serv’t. 
a HUGH HOLMES. 
Peter Minor, Esq. 
Albemarle, 


T0 THB EDITOR OF THE AMEBICAN FARMER. 


On Barley : 


Brandywine, 28th 2d mo. 1820, 


Mr. Shinner : 






worth sowing with oats, by that mode of cul- 
wre, which is very common, not ouly in Ma 

ryland, but a large portion of Delaware aud 
the western parts of Chester county in renn 

sylvania, poverty is perpetuated, and I should 
venture to say, will never be restored under 
that course, without the aid of manures, 


There is much dependant on th. prudent 
management of land, for the culture of barley, 
more than its natural fertility alone. When | 
speak of exhausted lands, I don’t mean that a 
crop of barley shall be produced from it, un- 
tilin some measure renovated—but I have 
observed, that a very modcrate degree of re- 
novation has produced the best of grain in 
moderate quantities. I have had experi- 
ments of this in my own culure, and shail 
here quote one instance in my neighbourhood. 
A renting farmer was remarked for gcne- 
rally having good barl. y—he farmed a iriead- 
ly soil, naturally fertile and well tarmcd, so 
that there was reason to expect a good pro- 
duct. But some years past, he purchased « 
smail farm, entirely exhausted ; a neglected 
common, not worth keeping enclosed—th: 
purchase absorbed all his capital and he had 


good market, and at the present juncture, 
rings a better price than wheat, according to 
the labour required in each crop—it may be 
ready for market in four montns, when wheat 
will require near twelve from the time of 
sowing 3 it is generally cultivated as a fallow 
crop, but if grass is wanted speedily, clover 
will agree as weil, and generally considered 
better, with barley than any other grain. The 
time is near at hand for sowing; those who 
ploughed their stalk ground in the fall are 
now sowing, though a month earlier than 
many sowed last season ; the late sown barley 
can’t have time to fill a good grain in our hot 
climate, that hastens the ripening at a certain 
period, whether full or not. The grain was 
small last year in consequence of too late 
sowing, the ground was too wet till it was al- 
most out of season, except a few instances 
sown in the open weather, in the fore part of 
this month, which was better, but the whole 
of the third month (March is considered sea- 
sonable for our climate, when the ground is 
dry enough to work. Some further observa- 
tions on the use of this grain, so little under- 
stood amongst many of our farmers, will 


nothing left to improve his land—cxcept ajfollow. C. K. 
small stock of cattle, which he found difficul: 
to provide for the first winter. ut culti- 
vating some of the land in Indian corn, and 
collecting every thing about the buildings that 
was like manure—this crop was better than 
was or could be expected,-and afforded fod- 
der.——His next object was barley—he con- 
tinued his collections, an@. with the aid of his 
stock manured the spring fullowing for bar- 
ley, and had a handsome crop, weighing 52 
pounds per bushel ; the quantity I'do not re-lof the travels of «ne of my neighbours; which 
collect, but the weight I well remember, as I/may be excused because it is not a fiction, but a 
weighed it myself—and further, 1 may say,/fact. Sometime last fall my friend had occasion 





For the American Farmer. 


CIMEX LECTUARIUS: 


THE BED BUG, 

Mr. Skinner : 

I think the following essay may be placed under 
the head of domestic economy, to which I see 
your paper givesa free reception. You will per- 
mit me to introduce it by relating a small part 


Some remarks on the culture of barley,that the produce of that single crop he in-|to go out to Wheeling, about a law suit: on his 
which appeared in No. 40, in reply to Sid-/formed me, paid for as many acres of land, asjreturn home he was surrounded by bis ‘neigh- 


ney’s inquiries concerning a fallow crop, have 


the barley grew upon—the price was twelve|bours to bid him weicome, as well as to inquire 


occasioned communications to me direct onjdollars an acre, at public sale—the barley sold the occurrences of the road; for you know that 


that head. 

‘Therefore, believing it might be of use 
to give a little more public information—I 
shall take the liberty to suggest the propriety 
of Stating the price of it in the American 
Farmer, as it rates generally higher in Balti- 
more, than any other market in the United 
States—why is itso? I see no other reason 
but themeglect of culture in the state of Ma- 
ryland : the brewers of that place have to ob- 
tain their supply from the vicinity of other 
markets, and are obliged to give a price that 
will induce the farmers of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, to send it to them. : 

As a fallow crop, I shall refer to No. 40, to 


at one dollar and ten cents by the bushel. travellers always bring home some nuts, but alas! 
The succeeding crop was wheat and clover; most of them have a bitterkernel. The most re- 
increasing the stock of manure since that soarkenee Ot eure alae me only oe ney 
time, he obtained a few loads of lime, and pom oa ae ii Severe eBbreeed irc aie sate 
ith the aid of other manures, no land in the.) eye an pe astern pan igen 
wit oo ’ : charged nothing for bedding. The author of the 
country now excels his in barley for weight off jyestern Woodpecker, (a small journal published 
grain; and he has excellent hay now, fromlat Washington) though not lucky in this great 
fields that. were not worth owning in theirjdesideratum, sometime before made another im- 


former condition. portant discovery, and lodged at a tavern on the 
I should not have noticed those little inci-lsame road where they had prayers night and 
dents, but as they are incontrovertible facts,/morning. 

they may excite and encourage some indivi-| ‘These good things taking place on a new turn- 
dual in like circumstances, having worn out|Pike, pleased me very much, and I conceived at 
land, with no means but its own resources to}°PC®, eat travellers would always stop at such 
aid the improvement; here is ample proof, hospitable and moral places. Indeed some of 


avoid taking up room here in detail; as well as|(to my mind at least) that it is possible to Se eer s women” netanenees oy Goclat- 


the mode of culture, which in my humble 


Opinion, would be instrumental in renovatingjresources ; and barley is a crop that contri- 


ing (before they heard the sequel) that they 
never would pass the hospitable landlord, if ever 
they should travel to Wheeling. But when we 


jraise.land into a state of fertility from itsown 








las any in use amongst us, The straw, if, tions were much altered, and our desire fo 


much of theit exhausted lands— but the im- butes as much to the better condition of the ve heard the whole story of the night out, otir 


Si ae con As cp cs 
> will bear oats. As any soil wo 


saved from wet, is good fodder, especially asisee the philanthropic landlord considerably aba- 
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ted. My friend being very rmauch jaded on his 
arrival at the aforementioned inn, resulved to re- 
tire to bed at an carly hour ; he had scarcely ex 
tinguished the candle and stretched out his weary 
limbs, wher he experienced an attack from the 
advanced guard of the enemy. Being a man of 
courage, and supposing this to be the whole ar- 
miy, and what was common in such places, he re- 
solved to lie still and defy them; but a few mo- 
ments convinced him of his error: he found the 
camp attacked in its whole length. Files, pha 
lanxes and legions advanced to the charge, and 
he was soon compeiled to retire from the bloody 
combat. He retreated and took post insulated in 


have divided this large genus of Cimex into 1} 
families, or legions if you please, and place the 
Cimex Lectuarius at the head, as if it were the 
standard bearer ; and notwithstanding the British 
writers boast that their favoured isle is in a great 
measure exempt from them, I believe that they 
have fully pervaded it, as much as I believe that 
Cesar’s legions invaded it. Naturalists also: in- 
form us that this bug belongs to the order He- 
miptera, that is, insects with semiconaceous 
wings half covered with Elytra (an outward co- 
vering) and that this same Cimex Lectuarius 
alone of all the family of 121 species, is without 
either wings or Elytra. Now sir, I am no na- 





an old chair, and with no sma!! irritation ofturalist, but I cannot help remarking on this 
body and mind, rocked out the night, and hail-sceming deficiency, that those who mean to fight 
ed with joy the tardy morning. Now, markjhard, never incumber themselves with coats; 
the virtue uf my friend. He took the landlord,and desperadoes always supercede the means of 
or rather buglord, aside, and told him privately|their own flight, as well as that of their oppo- 
of the treatment he had met with, and advisednents; we have therefore much to fear from 
him of the consequences of keeping such filthysuch savage enemies. The author of the new 
beds and insufferable chambers. The man of system published at Edinburgh whom I have 
the house being struck with such unexampled before quoted, mentions the principal articles 
forbearance, refused to make a bill for sufiferused against them, viz: corrosive sublimate, 
and bedding, aud so the case was dismissed. Butiverdigris, soap, and snuff,—but places little re- 


since my worthy friend has prevented my de- 
claring war against the Jandlord, (for he has scru- 
pulously withiield his name) I have resolved in 
my wrath to wage a more gencral and extensive 
war against the bed bugs themselves. 

Now, my good antiquarian friends, please to, 
lend me your assistance (for | suppose you to be 
skilled in ancient history as well as in medals) 
and inform me if any of the Arabian, Grecian, or 
Roman historians have given the history of the 


medals or coins the likeness of this terrible insect. 
It will be in vain for you to say that such vermin 
Were not worthy the notice of the great men of 
antiquity, when Mr. Gibbon has spoken trom au- 
thority so freely of the lice that were permitted 
on his friend Julian’s beard, But if you refuse 
me the favour I will apply to some of the boys of 
senior classes in the boarding schools, who I have 
no doubt will take a lively interest in my success. 
Iam more solicitous to know about the Roman 
writers, because I find what was the ancient 
Roman territory is not now exempt from these 
insects ; and if not infected formerly, but latterly, 
we might come at the cause and extirpate these 
vermin ata blow. Many moderns have certainly 
thought them worthy of notice, and Mouffet says, 
“ This troublesome inmate has attracted the no- 
tice of almost every naturalist, and it were well 
for the rest of mankind that the knowledge of it 
had been confined to them.” To show that the 
ancient Roman territory is not now cxempt, I 
will quote what an elegant writer of natural bis- 
tory says of those places. “ Throughout lrance, 
Spain and Italy the beds in most of the inns swarm 


with bugs, and every piece of furniture seems to} 


afford them a retreat. They acquire a greater 
size as the climate is warmer; they are more 


active, and bite with a more cruel appetite-— 


There the weary traveller who is subject to be 
bitten, remains the whole night like a centinel on 


liance in any thing but the smoke of peat, which 
‘he thinks infallible, and if so, it isa great dis- 
covery, worthy the attention of the southern he- 
misphere at least, if not of the whole world. But 
as peat is not to be found every where, and I am 
in the habit of making out recipes, I will take 
the liberty of giving a formula for a corrosive 
sublimate wash; as also to add a preparation 
that is very promising, and used by some good 
housekeepers. 


it is a fact, that the essential oils are the chief 
vehicles of smell. The oil or spirit of turpen- 
tine, is so obnoxious to bed bugs, that newly 
painted houses are always free from them for a 
while, and it would be a goed practice to leave 
some pieces of sponge soaked with spirit of tur- 
pentine and oil, to exhale this effuvia in houses, 
when not occupied. The antidotal powers of 
every essential oil, domestic and foreign, should 
be tried with as much patience as Dr. G. tried 
the pharmacopea for a remedy against the late 
yellow fever, though a discovery should not be 
kept secret. Perhaps the exhalations of some 
of these oils, might produce the reward of a 
new crop of hair with a patent to the experi- 
mentalist, and thus prevent the export of a large 
sum of money to Macassar. But to come tothe 
point, after so much evasion, can we not annihi- 
late or neutralize the flavours that entice the 
bugs? can we not find out what those flavours 
are, which are so delightful to them? Is it not 
the flavour of uncleanliness? The buckbasket 
is an old offender, beyond the days of Falstaff ; 
but besides that there is a phosphoroammonial 
smell, exhaling all night, and perhaps all day, 
from certain queensware vessels, too much in 
use with the delicate, and a most dreadful nui- 
sance in some public houses.* The manage- 
ment of the buck, is exclusively the province of 
the chamber-maid, quick and distant removal is 
the remedy, but the latter nuisance, I conceive, 
may receive some aid from Chemistry, indepen- 
dent of quick removal and scouring and sunning, 
the exhalations left in the chambers, are not to 





ounce, crude salammoniac half an ounce, water 
one quart, let it stand a few days and lay it on the 
joints of the bedstead» with a brush every week, 
till it forms a small Crystallization. 

Note—This is very poisonous, and perhaps 
would be well substituted by a strong solution of 
blue vitriol, or blue stone as it is called. 

No. 2. Take Spanish flies, finely pounded 1-3 
of an ounce, soft taliow 2 ounces, Venice turpen- 
tine | ounce, melt the tallow, and when nearly 
cool, mix all well together, put this in the joints 
of the bedstead; the ropes may be dusted with 
Scotch snuff, or red pepper. 

Note.—-Not dangerous, 

But after applying these remedies, (the peat 
excepted) we have still much to fear, and we 
ought to find out some less dangerous and more 
convenient methods of getting rid of the bed 
bugs. We are not without a clew to guide us 
to this desirable end. It has been ascertained 
that insects, and almost all small animals are 
much guided by smells, nearly as much so as 
by eyesight ; they approach that which they de- 
light in, and retire from that which disgusts 
them. They are very odiferous themselves, wit- 
ness the subject of this essay. Worms. though 
no insect, have been easily repelled by the flavour 
of the oleum chenopodii, or wormseed oil, when 
the strongest purgatives and poisons would not 
dislodge them. Rats have een enticed by oleum 


| 


| 


duty, and instead of inviting the approaches ofjrhodii to run over the bodies of ratcatchers in 


sleep, watches the attacks of innumerabie in- 
vaders who are ready to gorge themselves with 
his blood.”’--- Wat, Hist. in 3 v. 

What a parallel with the experience of my 
friend on the road to Wheeling! Naturalists 


open day ; and it is said that the smell of dried 
hounds-tongue, is extremely obnoxious to them, 
as also the flowers of smilax pseudo cassia. One 
of your correspondents I think has mentioned 
loil of sassafrass, as a remedy against bugs; and 





No. 1. Take corrosive sublimate mercury one, 
| 


be removed so quickly even with airy windows, 
for it adheres to every thing, even the bed 
clothes and cieling. This abominable ammo- 
niacal flavour, is the same that poisons stables ; 
aud I have often removed it speedily, by taking 
a red-hot shovel into the stable, and pouring ona 
cup of vinegar; the ammonia, which is so of- 
fensive to the horses’ eyes as to blind them, some- 
times is thus neutralized in an instant. Now, I 
conceive that this would be an admirable prac- 
tice, in such dirty inns as the one my friend 
lodged at, and if I am correct in the Cimex 
loving this ammoniacal flavour, it would disap- 
point them most grievously; and I am more 
and more of this opinion from considering the 
chemical qualities of peat, which on burning 
pours out a sulphurcous acid vapour equally des- 
tructive of ammonia. If then the vinegar vola- 
tilised by heat, will answer the same purpose as 
peat, the whole world may have a remedy, for ei- 
ther peat or vinegar is to be found in every land. 
I cannot give up this warfare, without giving a 
hint to Joiners, that they have not done their 
duty ; are there no aromatic woods to make bed- 
steads of ? where is cedar, cypress, &c.?. There 
is utterly a fault in the construction of bedsteads, 
it would seern that a bedstead with its pins and 
ropes, isone of the most complete forts that could 
be constructed for these enemies of rest. If 
there was an independent frame to the sacking, 
a few pins or screws would help the frame, but 


* I strongly suspect the old Romans had none 
of these queensware vessels, though at present it 
is so common in the old territory, that Brydone 
mentions an old Sicilian nobleman, who made 
icolumns of them, by placing one in the other, 
beginning with the largest. 
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the best plan would be, if the bottom consisted 
several light frames, to drop into rabits, with 
sacking neatly secured, such might be taken out 


ed of 20th, transplant ail Kiad 


cularly the early kinds, 
for heading. 
Let them 


S of Cabbage plants, parti-jtant from each other, and when the y have grown 
where they are to remainjabout three inches high, thin them to three inches 


in the rows Previous to sowing carrot seed, it 


be planted in good, rich ground, at twojshould be weil rabbcd in the hands with sand, in or- 


every day and brushed with a stiff brush. feet and a half for the early kinds; but the late,jder to separate the seeds, as they adhere closely to 

If the Joiners are not more attentive, I must large cabbage plants should be set three feet apart. ach other. 
apply to Glass Makers, totry their hands, asthey} Plant out red cabbage plants, to head in August, Siuibais Peas 
have made maby inventions ; or get a pattern ofjand allow them three feet every way. Sok. . 

Ki f Bashan’s iron bedstead, and send it} Sow seeds of every kind of cabbages which you As early in this month as you can get the ground 
the King of Dasha Aste , ithout\@¢sire to raise, in the open ground, about the midde}in a good condition, that is dry and mellow, you may 
ba the Foundries, where = be — or latter end of this mont The early Smyrna,.|sow a full crop of peas. The early kinds are, the 
joints and burned without TRAVEL! LER early York, Battersea and sugar loaf are the earlylearly frame, golden and Charlton hotspurs. Let 


sorts. The large flat Dutch, drum head, large Eng-ithese be sown in double drills, and the rows three 
lish and Savoy, the late kinds, which should also b« land a haif feet asunder. All the crops of peas, to 

Kitchen Garden, for March. 
From the Practical American Gardener, fiub iveciell, 


sown at this time, as they will produce larger and|be sown now, are to be placed in open situations. 
better heads than those sown later. Sow, at the same time, the bunch or dwarf pea, 
which ge - pores much later than the fore- 
Sean : going ; the drills of thiskind, need vot be more than 
fehed by Feiting eee J <i Sow some seed of the purple and some of the cau |three feet apart. 

The weather in this month, both in the middle)|iffower broccoli, for early crops, in October, &c.;} The glory of England, large marrowfat, Spanish 
and eastern states, is very unsettled; fsometimes|gow a little of each kind about the middle or latter|morotto, or large imperial! peas, should be also sown, 
dry and frosty, at others tolerably warm, and atlend of the month, in an open bed of rich earth, andjas they will regularly succeed the early crops. Give 
other times, cold and wet, with storms, wind, hail,jrake them in: when the plants come up, treat themjall the peas sticks in proportion to their respective 
rain, &c. requiring close attendance on the hot las directed in May. wths, in order to ensure an abundant supply. 
beds, to preserve a regular heat at all times. Snow 
should never be suffered to lay on the mats, or other Borecole or Curled Kale. 
coverings. This will apply to the cucumber and} ‘Towards the latter end of this month, sow bore- 
melon beds, as well as to all other hot-beds. cole seeds, for use in autumn. 
There are two principal sorts, the green and 


The golden, or eariy hotspur, may be sown every 
Sow Cucumber and Melon Seed brown; both very hardy. plants, with tall stems, 


fortnight from this forward, until the middle of Au- 
gust, and although the produce will not be so great 
Sow in the hot-beds, made last month, or in new ; i 
saiiadake tobe omins inet Ome tates, ew land full heads of sleick, curled leaves, not cabbaging, 


as those sown at this time, yet it will affurd a varie- 
agg q and are desirable open greens for winter. For 
cumber and melon seeds, at the beginning, middle gr 


ty for the table Previous to planting these later 
crops, suak the peas for twenty-four hours, or you 
iP icer end of this month the method of treating it see April. 
Spinach. 


may put them in a cullender, and pour boiling water 
over them, which as it runs off immediately, will not 
injure the germ, but will facilitate their growth. Ob- 
serve to water them, should the weather prove dry, 
and allow them as much room again in the drills, as 

Sow spinach every three or four weeks, to have ajthose planted, as above. 

regular supply; for the plants of one sowing in 

spring and summer, will not continue fit for use 

longer than that time, before they run toseed. The 

seed for spring and summer is the smooth round 

sort. ‘The seed should be sown thinly, broad cast in 

beds ; you may sow radishes with it. 

The crop of winter spinach, which was sown last 

autumn, will now be in good perfection. It should 

be kept clear from weeds, and the ground well 

stirred with a hoe. 

When spinach is hoed or hand-weeded, the plants 

should be thinned to three, four or five inches dis- 





Making new hot-beds to transplant Cucuméers 
and Melons. 

Make new hot-beds the beginning of this month 
to plant the cucumbers and melons, which remain in 
the seed beds of ‘wg A and February. Make the 
beds as directed in February, and let the plants 
be planted therein and managed as directed in last 
month. 


Impregnating the fruit of Cucumbers and Me- 
lons. 
Still continue to perform this important office, to 
the plants as directed last month. 


Earthing and Sticking the Peas. 


Towards the latter end of this month, the early 
sown peas will be advanced so far in their growth, as 
to require a little earth, to be drawn to their stems 
on each side, several times. which wil] greatly 
strengthen them, and encourage their growth. 


Planting the large Windsor Beans. é¥c, 


As early in this month as possible, plant a full 
crop of Windsor beans. The ainaes and Lisbor 
are the earliest 


oT a oo\ ww «CUS 


Cauliflowers to transplant and pfrrotect. 

Where cauliflowers were raised from seeds sown 
last month, they should (when they have grown 
three inches in height) be pricked into a new slight 
hot-bed, at the distance of three inches every way | 
* as directed in February. 

By pricking out the plants on a slight hot-bed, it 
will forward them considerably; and by thus trans 
planting them they will become strong, and well fur 
nished with roots, and consequently will succeed 
much better when planted out, where they are 
to remain, than if transplanted there from the seed 


.The autumn sown plants, and those which were 
transplanted last month, from the January sowing 
must now have plenty of air, at all suitable times, 
when the weather is fair in order to harden them 
for bearing the open air, when planted out for flow- 
ering, which cannot be done with safety, in the mid- 
dle states, till the second week in April, nor in the 
eastern states unti! the latter end of that month, 
unless you have hand-glasses to cover them, in which 
case they may be pianted out about the middle of 
March, provided the ground is in a suitable condi- 
tion toreceive them. 


sow parsnips for a full crop. A spot of light, deep 


tion, should be chosen for them, as they will thrive 
best and grow largest in such soil. 


ed up two spits deep, the crop will repay the trou- 


tance. 


Parsnifis. 
Any time after the middle of this month, you may 


loam, inclining a littie to sand, and in an open situa- 


The ground should be trenched and well broken, 
also if it has been well manured in the fall, and turn- 





le. 

The seeds may be sown in drills ten inches dis 
tant from each other; when they are about three 
inches high, thin them to about four inches apart in 
the rows. 

Ora dibble may be used to make large deep 
holes, which, if filled up with light and very rich 
earth, two or three seeds may be sown in the centre, 
and when the strongest plant can be distinguished, 
pull out the rest, the remaining one will sometimes 
grow tothe diameter of thirteen or fourteen inches. 

The parsnips which were sown in October, should 
now be kept clean of weeds, and the ground often 





On the judicious treatment of the plants, in this 
month, depends their future success. 


stirred between the rows, which may be done with 
great facility by a small rake with short teeth, a few 


minutes being sufficient to harrow up and down se- 


The dwarf cluster bean is a great 
bearer, never grows above fourteen inches high, and 
may be planted in single rows two feet asunder. 
The larger kinds are the green Genoa, Windsor, 
and broad Spanish. which last should be planted at 


four feet, row from row. 


Sowing Parsley. 
Parsley seed may be sown in drills along the edges 


of the borders, especially the curled sort; or if a 


larger supply is wanted, it may be sown in beds, in 
drills nine inches asunder. 


Large Rooted,or Hamburg Parsley. 


Sow the seeds of Hamburg. or large rooted pars- 
ley : this is cultivated for its large parsnip-like root ; 
let the seeds be sown in an open situation, in shallow 
drills, and covered with light earth about half an 
inch; when the plants have grown two or three in- 
ches, they must be thinned to about six inches, to 
give them room. 


Sowing and Transplanting Lettucee. 


Prepare a warm south border. as early in this 
month as possible, and sow thereon, rather thick, 
some of the early curied, and some of the common 
cabbage lettuce, in order to have them fit for cut- 


vw we VW 


ting, with other small sallading, at an early period, 
and to succeed such as are forwarded in frames; let 
the ground be dry and light, and the seed covered 


ral rows. 


a” if . ’ ve . 
Sine Cenowae. S508. GR A Elen SaeEe Some raddish or lettuce seed may be thinly 


towards the latter end of this month, to produce 








their heads in October. emg <> after the parsnip seed is very slightly 
sown, as before di ’ ; , M 
. Planting and Sowing Cabbages. Carrot Seed. _ You may sow, towards the middle of the month, 
: i 4 in any compartments of the Ds ground, the differ- 
Bg oy in this month as the weather will per-| Carrots may be managed precisely as directed forlent sorts of lettuce seed, such as the white, green, 


in the middle states from the 15th to the|parsnips, sown thin in drills eight to ten inches dis-\spetted, and Egyptian cos, grand admiral, white 
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Siicia, India t.nnisball, New Zealana, Mogul 
white and brown Dutch &c. 

The differcut sorts snould be sown separate and 
let the earth be well pulverized. Sow the seed oi 
the surface, and rake (hem in lightly, or give a light 
sifting of earth over them 

It is of much importance to have good kinds, such 


as will not run to seed before they attain their full! 


growth, therefore tt the best plants of the different 


sorts which you have planted singly, have been ip 


full perfection, before they have shot up for seed 
you may rely upon chern. 


As soup as the weather is mild and warm in this 


Month, transplant some of the lettuce plants, from 


the beds where they have stood all winter, provided 


they are too close together. J doing this, observ: 
to tak up the plants car: fuiv and regularly, and let 


the strongest remain for heading, at about tea inches 
surface of the earth between 


distance, l.osen the . 

them, and clear away all decayed leaves, litter &c 

after which, add a ittie fresh earth to en'iven them 
( To be cuntinued.) 


eee 
A Certain Cure for a Tetter Worm. 


Take a picce « 


per and tar, each a like quantity, mix al 


these ingredients together, simmer them over 


the fire until all are liquified—then make 
thick plaster on linen or brown paper, and o1 
going to bed place it as warm as possible o 


the part effected four night successively, and 
each morning remove the plaster and wash it 
clean with soap suds, then make a strong so- 


lution of blue stone and vinegar, and wash i: 
immediately with this solution. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


{beet suct about the size of 
an Indian walnut, sulphur, soot, black pep- 


aiboxes in which he proposes enclosing his 


Nursery near this city, lor the propagating ot 
Hine Fruits, &e. 
John Hiller, was appointed Chairman oi 
¢ Meeting, and Joseph Townsend, Secreta- 
' Ve 
It was then Resoived, That John Hillen, 
fohn S. Skinner and Josepn Townsend, be a 

yMINices tO prepare ap address to the citi- 
zens of Maryland on the subj-ct, and to pro- 
cure subscmptions fora permanent fund, that 
the object may be carried into effect without 
loss of time. 

Resoived, That the capital for the institu- 
‘ion contemplated, be not less $7500 in the 
first instance, to be augmented if found ne- 
ce Ss5ary. 

Extracted from the proceedings. 

JOSEPH TOWNSEND, Sec’ry. 


On Planting Chesnuts, and 
Grafting Hickory Nuis. 





Mr. Skinner—I would suggest to your 


nomical, and I think more secure, than the 
\jchesnuts, as I think it quite probable, if they 
are made ot wood, that they wili not resist 
the attack of mice, or any animal that the 
shells of nuts are not proof against. If he 
will precure his chesnuts at the moment the 
hur is opening, which may be ascertained by 
the change of colour of the bur, from a green 


correspondent * F.”? a substitute more eco-|' 


it I.” should think of repeating the roll- 
ing in tar and plaster, in his next experiment, 
I would advise him to be very sparing in the 
quantity of tar, as tar and plaster form a ce- 
ment, which soon hardens sufficiently to pre- 
vent the vegetation of Indian corn, and I 
have known more than one entire planting of 


corn lost by it. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
P. S. Do you know of the Spanish Ches- 
nut growing in any part of this state ? 
Answer, No. 


On Straw Cutters. 


Mr. Skinner.—Chaffing of provender is at- 
tracting the attention of agriculturists but the 
chief obstacle t» its more general adoption, 
is the time and labour necessary to perform 
it. Hodgekiss’s chaffing machine, remedies 
all in part, but not entirely. When upon a 
visit to the late Hon. A. C. Hanson, at Bel- 
ont, his residence, about two years since, I 
saw a self-feeding chaffing machine, which 
would operate with just twice the expedition 
and with more ease, than Hodgekiss’s ma- 
chine. Mr. Hanson informed me that scon 
after removing to Belmont, upon carting out 
some manure, he found this machine buried 
therein ; which was the only history he could 
give me of it. The probability is, that if it 
were ever patented by the inventor, the pa- 





o a light shade of brown, and plant the bur 
vith the chesnuts in it, he will find that the 
, j 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MARCH 10, i820. 


After the last number of the Farmer had 


gone to press, we discovered, on the margir 


of another panphict—containing the same 


proceedings of the New London County 
Agricultural Society—sent to us by some un 


known friend—the following remarks in ma- 


puscript which we gladly record. 
N. B. The Agricultural Society of New 


London County, was instituted October 1, 
It has now about 200 members; and 


1819, 
the society is becoming popular.—Many of 
the domestic manufactures presented for in- 
spection, did honour to their owners, and t 
their counts. 


Lodowick Lordick. It demonstrated tha: 
even in this article, we need not continue tc 
be beholden to the manufacturers of Eu- 


rope.—Many of the cattle were excellent, 


&e. &e. 


ened 


Baltimore, March 9th, 1820, 
Agreeably to public notice in the several 
newspapers, a respectable meeting was this 
day held in the new exchange, to take inte 


consideration the utility of establishing «every other year. 


I would not omit noticing 
the domestic manufactured carpet of Mrs. 


pricks on the bur, wili deter mice from at-| 


tacking them. I fthey will veyetate; it would) 
be preicrable to take the chesnuts b: fore any| 
opening of the bur takes place; although, I 
think it probable that vegetation would takc| 
place under these circumstances, yet it is con-| 
jecture, and would only warrant trial upon a 
small scale. The ravages of squirrels are| 
easily obviated, by having a nursery nigh the] 
homestead. Will not the shell bark, hickory) 
and English walnut, take, if grafted on the 
stalk of the common hickory or walnut :* 
In cleaning some ground last fall, I reserved 
a number of small hickories for this purpose, 
on which I intend experimenting in the, 
spring. 


* It would certainly be well to make this 
experiment, There is in Calvert county, 
growing near the road passing through the 
estate of the late Doctor James Gray, a hicko- 
ry tree as far excelling, in the size of the nut 
and its kernel, any other hickory nut we ever 
saw, as the Swedish Turnip excels the com. 
mon turnip. Itisa solitary tree of immense 
size, and the Editor does not believe that 
there is another like it in Maryland, perhaps 
not in America ;- would it not be lamentable 


tent term has expired. If some intelligent 
mechanic would examine this machine, 
(which I presume is still at Belmont) he 
might find it lucrative to make them. Where- 
by he might benefit the farming interest and 
promote his own. 


AGRICOLA. 


Mr. Skinner,— 


I send the following Anecdote, but do not 
vouch for every word of it; I suppose like 
other anecdotes it is embellished. 

A poor Shoemaker, on reading of Mr. 
Curtis’ account of making wooden soaled 
shoes, so cheap at home; and of renewing 
the upper leathers when worn out; lament- 
ed most bitterly the invention. But at length 
recovering himself, exclaimed, well! Mr. 
C. has proved the transmigration of souls 
into new bodies ; and I will hope for a bet- 
ter skin the next generation, 


PYTHAGORAS. 
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if, with the parent tree, this extraordinary 
aut should be entirely lost ?—It bears full 
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